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The Seven Princesses 


| dios of old, "T Yazdegerd was king of آله‎ Persia, the land © 
flourished as never before. Heroes performed brave deeds, and poets were inspired . 
to sing great songs; palaces of unsurpassing splendor raised their domes against the 
sky. Harvests were plentiful, the markets bustled, and the wealth of the ونه‎ 3 
mounted like dunes of drifting desert sand. ۱ 
. Now in this glorious time the king had all he could desire but one thing—a son 
to sit beside him and inherit his throne. Years passed and still there was no child; 
dark grew Yazdegerd’s forebodings. Then at last a son was born, and he was 
named Bahram. At the very moment of Bahram’s birth, the royal astrologers — 
searched their charts. They traced the rise and fall of every star, and when they 


` finished their calculations, they went before the king. “Magnificence,” the eldest 


said, “your son will have good fortune; all the stars concur. But if he is to fulfill _ 
his happy future, he must be raised among the Arabs in a far-off land.” | 

And so it was that Bahram grew to manhood in the court of Yemen, in a 
residence built for him. He was schooled in mathematics and astronomy, riding 
and polo, and the art of war. He excelled in all he did; but more than anything the 
prince enjoyed the hunt. So skilled was he with the bow and arrow that he soon 
became a legend throughout Arabia. 

One day, while Bahram was hunting, he came upon a lion tearing the back and 
neck of a wild ass. As the two beasts struggled, the young prince drew his bow, - 
and with unerring aim he launched an arrow. The arrow passed through the - 
` shoulders of the lion and the ass, and pinned them both together to the ground. 
^ When Bahram’s companions saw what he had done, so great was their amazement - 
that they called him Bahram Gur—gur being the word for "wild ass.” Moreover, 
- the king of Yemen ordered the feat celebrated in murals on the walls of Bahram's 
residence. So skillfully were the lion and the wild ass drawn, that. all who saw the 
paintings thought they were real. 

Now the residence of Bahram Gur was curious, for it had been built b, a 


magician, and not the least of alli its curiosities was a door that was always locked. - 


One day, by chance, the prince came upon this door, and, unable to open it, bid 
his chamberlain unlock it. Obediently the servant took his key and undid the lock 
and led the prince across the threshold. The room Bahram Gur entered was a 
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treasure-house of dazzling splendor, such as had never been seen before. On the 
walls were seven portraits of seven princesses from seven different regions of the 
earth. Dark and fair, slender and full, sober and smiling, their beauty was so 
perfect as to make diamonds seem dim, rubies drab, and emeralds as cheap as dross. 
By each of these lovely portraits was the prince’s heart captured. And then, to his 
amazement, he came upon a likeness of himself, and beneath the likeness was an 
inscription saying that he would wed all seven princesses, once he became king; 
so much was ordained by the stars. The inscription filled him with j joy, and he 
went often to the room to contemplate the portraits, and to savor his future 
happiness. | 

Meanwhile, word of his prowess reached the court of Persia. King Yazdegerd, 
now weak with age, was afraid. He feared that if Bahram Gur were king he would 
favor the Arabs over the Persians, and so Yazdegerd declined to appoint his son 
ás heir. When at last the good king died, the Persian nobles placed upon the throne 
a ruler of their choice. When Bahram Gur learned of his father's death and of the 
usurpation of his rightful place, he was greatly angered. To determine who should 
be the ruler of all Persia, he proposed a contest. The crown of Persia would be set 
between two lions. He who could, bare-handed, wrest it from their claws, should : | 
place it on his head. Urged by his elders, the new king reluctantly agreed, and, 
like a moon between the jaws oftwo fierce dragons, the crown was placed between 
the beasts. Bahram Gur strode fearlessly between the lions; he shouted so mightily 
` that their roaring was but a whisper, and with his hands he killed the beasts, 
seized the crown, and fixed it upon his head. Thus did the glorious reign of 
Bahram Gur begin. | 

Throughout the land of Persia there was great rej oicing, and the people crowded 
at the palace gates. Bahram Gur went before them, and promised to rule with 
justice, to free them from the burden of taxes for seven years, and to open the royal 
granaries to all in times of drought. And so the kingdom prospered as in the days of 
Yazdegerd. With the people now happy, Bahram Gur was able to attend to his 
own pleasures. He hunted in the desert and enjoyed the company of beautiful. 
women. And the one who pleased him most was Fetneh the musician. Often, 
when he rode to the hunt, she would ride with him, and as he searched for game 
she would play sweetly on her harp. © 

One day, when they had ridden to the desert and the king had killed many wild | 
asses, Fetneh failed to praise him for his skill. Incensed, Bahram Gur asked how she 
would have him make the kill. Fetneh, who had mischief in her heart, replied that 
he should pin its hoof to its ear. Whereupon the king found an ass, shot an arrow 
and grazed its ear. As the ass raised its hoof to rub the scratch, Bahram Gur 
let fly a second arrow, and pinned the hoof to the ear. Yet even then Fetneh failed 
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to praise his skill. “You do this through practice," she taunted. “In everything， 
my king, practice makes perfect.” Thus the king’s anger turned to rage, and he 
ordered her put to death. د‎ 2 

Now Fetneh repented of her mockery, and knew that in a few days’ time the 
king’s fury would cease. She begged her guard to spare her for a week. The guard 
was to go to Bahram Gur and tell him that Fetneh was dead; if the king rejoiced, 
she should be put to death at once, but if he grieved, she should be spared. The - 

guard, fearing for his life if he obeyed the king’s order and thus displeased him, 
agreed. And so, after seven days, he went to Bahram Gur, and told him that Fetneh 
was dead. Tears flowed from Bahram’s eyes. And Fetneh was spared. The guard 
then sent her to his own country residence, far from the court. ۱ 
Now the guard’s house had a pavilion that was reached by sixty stairs, and soon 
after Fetneh arrived a calf was born, and Fetneh climbed to the pavilion carrying 
the newborn calf. And every day for six years she climbed to the pavilion with her 
burden. And the calf grew into an ox, and she could still carry it with ease. Then 
she asked the faithful guard to invite the king to visit his country residence and 
share a feast. 
^. So it happened that one day Bahram Gur was hunting on the plain nearby, and 
‘saw the high pavilion. He asked his company whose residence it was, and the 
guard came forth. The house was his, he told the king, and asked him to be his 
. guest. When Bahram Gur arrived, everything was in readiness to receive and | 
honor him; carpets were spread beneath the hooves of his horse, and jewels were © 
. scattered on his head. Then they climbed the sixty stairs to the pavilion, where a 
magnificent feast was set. "Tell me, my friend," Bahram Gur asked his host, “how 
will you climb these sixty stairs when you have reached the age of sixty years?" 

The guard replied that at the age of sixty he would climb the stairs with ease. 
Indeed, he said, there was a woman in his household who carried an ox up those 
sixty stairs each day as ifit were a feather. The king demanded that he see this done 
at once. And so Fetneh, first covering her face with a veil, took the ox, and. 
carried it up the sixty stairs to the pavilion and placed it as a gift at the king’s feet. 
Then she asked Bahram Gur how he supposed she had been able to perform this - 
feat, and he replied that the secret must be practice. “You see, my king, in every- 
thing, practice makes perfect," said Fetneh, lowering her veil. And when the king 
saw who she was, he cried aloud with Joy. 

Now in all this time, as Bahram Gur pursued his pleasures, he attended less and 
less to his royal duties. The kingdom weakened with neglect, and it was not long 
before word of Persia's sorry state reached the court of China. The Chinese 
emperor, greedy for conquest, plotted an attack. In his scheme he was aided by 
certain Persian nobles who had grown disenchanted with their king and had sent. 
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secret messages to China. As the secret messages went back and forth, the emperor's 
forces gathered. Bahram Gur knew well what was afoot, yet feigned ignorance, 
until suddenly one night he summoned his army, attacked the emperor’s camp, 
and drove the invaders back across the river Oxus. Then he rebuked his faithless 
nobles for their treachery, and announced to them that the drinking of wine only 
increased his power, though it sapped the strength of ordinary men. The chas- 
tened nobles then spoke in praise of Bahram Gur, and once again the land of 
Persia flourished, and the king pursued his pleasures. 

Often, in this time of peace and plenty, the king would think of the days of his 
youth in the land of Yemen and remember the locked door and the wonderful 
room beyond it. He would remember the portraits of the seven beautiful prin- 
cesses and marvel at the glorious things that were to be. And as time passed, 
through his wealth and by force, Bahram Gur obtained the hand of each of the 
seven beautiful princesses. He had only to await their arrival in the land of Persia. 

That winter, the king held a great feast. Outside all was cold and bleak, while 
within all was bright and warm. Fires burned in every hearth, wine flowed, and 
as the red of the fires mingled with the ruby red of the wine, and with the even 
deeper red of the rich carpets, the king’s musicians played from dusk to dawn. Now 
during this banquet there came before the king one Shidch, a craftsman of the 
greatest skill; he had mastered the arts of painting, sculpture, architecture, and - 
calligraphy, and knew as well the principles of mathematics and astronomy. This 
. Shideh proposed to build a palace of unsurpassed magnificence, with seven lofty 
domes and seven sumptuous pavilions for each of the seven beautiful princesses. 
| Each dome was to be a different color and was to be constructed according to the 
position, in the sky, of the planet that governed that color. The pavilions, to be 
the same colors as their domes, were to be furnished with the finest carpets and 
silk hangings, the most precious metals and woods, the sweetest wines, and the | 
most fragrant flowers that were to be found in all of Persia. 

For several days the king pondered this proposal. Then he sumimoned Shideh 
and told the craftsman to consult the heavens. At the first auspicious moment, he 
was to begin his work. After two years of unceasing labor, the residence was 
completed; such was the king's delight that he showered Shideh with splendid 
gifts. Then the seven beautiful princesses arrived in Persia, and each was taken to 
her own pavilion, and Bahram Gur prepared himself for the pleasures that had 
been foretold. | 
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The Black 


Pavilion 


1 ۱ IE | 
Eve as the planets move, so then shall I,” said Bahram Gur. “I will visit one 
pavilion a day from the first of the week till the last.” Thus, on Saturday, the day 
of Saturn, Bahram Gur, dressed all in. black, entered the black pavilion. The 
Princess Furak, the youngest daughter of the Indian rajah, awaited him. Sweet 
was the air with music and the incense of aloes, and lovely was the Indian prin- 

‘cess, with her sable skin and agate eyes. All that day, in the darkness of the black 
pavilion, Bahram Gur enjoyed her charms. At last night fell, and the sky became 
dark. The birds, mistaking Furak’s beauty for the radiance of the dawn, began to 
sing. But daybreak was still many hours away when the enchanted king made his 
request. “A story, my love,” he murmured. “I would have a story.” ۱ 

And with a languid smile, the princess Furak began her tale. 


Once, oh king, a long time ago, there lived a lady of great goodness and 
beauty. One day a month, every month of the year, she visited our palace. She was 
always welcome, for no one failed to love her; yet she was strange, for she 
dressed only in black. From head to foot, dark was she as is the pavilion in which : 
we now lie. When at last she was asked the reason for this mournful custom, her 
reply was ready. It is her story that I tell you now. 

Years before, when she was very young, this lady passed her days and nights as 
a slave-girl to a king; a king to whom she lost her heart. Now this king was ever 
carefree and high-spirited; he enjoyed the company of boisterous young men and | 
the favors of beautiful women. In his palace laughter reigned, and wine flowed 
like a river. No traveler was ever turned away. Whenever a stranger came, د‎ 

` banquet would be set and cupbearers called forth; and after the feast was done, 
the stranger would be asked to tell his story, for the king was always curious to 
learn of life. He was a Rainbow King, for his palace shone with all the colors of ۱ 
the world, and his was a Rainbow Court. 
_ Then one day, the colors darkened; the feasting and the revels gu The ٢ 
`. shut up his palace as if it were a prison and retired from his court as if it had been 
struck by plague. When at last he showed himself again, his brilliant robes and 
jewels were gone; from head to foot, he wore only black. His companions tried 
to cheer him, but nothing could lift the gloom that had settled on his soul. Vainly 
did they question him, until at last, in n words heavy with grief, the king revealed 


the reason | for his woe. 
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Some time ago, he said, a traveler had come to the palace dressed all in black. 
The king, as was his wont, had asked the traveler to speak about himself, but the 
stranger only shook his head. And so the king asked yet again, and many times again 
until, after a week of coaxing, the traveler fell to his knees. “I beg of you, my king, 
do not ask the secret of my sorrow. Yet if any man, much less a king, must know, 
then I cannot refuse. Know, then, that in my youthful days I made my way to 
China, and in that far-off land I came upon the cause of my despair. Know that 
there is a place for those who dress only in black, and that this place, my king, is 
called the City of the Stupified.” | 

Then the stranger paused; more than this he would not tell. When he asked to 
leave the palace and continue on his way, the king reluctantly agreed. And so the 
traveler departed. For a long time afterward, the king thought on what the 
traveler had said. So strange was the story that he could think of little else. Finally, 
consumed by curiosity, he dispatched his messengers throughout the land to find 
the traveler, but there was not a trace. And there was none in all the land who 
knew about the City of the Stupified. 

` Unsatisfied, the king resolved to journey to the land of China. For many days 
and many nights did the king travel—over high mountains, across wide rivers, 
through scorching deserts and forests thick with trees. He paused for not a 
moment's rest until, finally, one evening, as the sun descended from the sky, he 
beheld a city rising in the distance, a paradise gleaming in the cool blue dusk. Yet 
as the king drew near, he saw that this was not a paradise at all, for on rooftop 
after rooftop there fluttered not banners of rejoicing, but flags of black. And in 
the streets the citizens wandered back and forth, dressed all in black. 

That evening the king found a residence for himself, and settled there and told 
not who he was. Then did he seek to learn the secret of the city's sorrow. The 
townspeople would not speak, but every morning they raised their mournful 
flags. Thus did a whole year pass. Every night the king retired with less hope than 
he had known that very dawn. At the year's end, it happened that he met a kind 
and simple man, an honest man, true of heart. He was a butcher, and upon him the 
king lavished gifts as only kings can bestow: carpets and porcelains, silver trays 
and golden candlesticks, caskets of jewels and sacks of coins. At last the butcher 
asked the king to come to his house. ^Why, my friend," the good man asked, "do 
you give me such precious gifts? Look on my humble dwelling. Even if I were 
to live a hundred lives, how could I ever make return for all this wealth?" 

Whereupon the king fell to his knees and told the butcher who he was, and — 
begged to know the secret of the City of the Stupified. After an hour, the butcher 

sighed. “This very night, my king, you will know all that you desire." 
` When it was dark and neither moon nor star could be seen, the butcher led the 
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king out of the city to some ancient ruins where they found a basket encircled by _ 
a rope. "Sit here, my king,” the butcher said, "and you will know why all the 
people of the city dress themselves in black.” ۱ | | 

No sooner was the king seated in the basket than the butcher vanished. The 
basket began to rise into the air, and the king was placed atop a desolate mountain 
tower. Suddenly, with a whirring of great wings, a bird of fearsome size alit 
beside him to share his lonely perch. Terrified of this colossal bird, but more _ 
terrified still that he would perish in that isolated place, he grabbed the bird's 
talons and when, at cock's crow, the bird prepared to fly, he was carried aloft 
through the still dark sky. At last, with the rising of the sun, the exhausted king 
found himself circling above an enchanted garden, where jasmine blossomed and 
rosewater flowed from a stream. He let go of the bird's feet and dropped into the 
perfumed paradise. All that day the king marveled at his flight and wondered 
about his future. When night fell, à company of lovely maidens, singing and 
holding lighted candles, came into the garden. They were followed by still more 
maidens bearing rich carpets and a throne of gold. Then there came into the garden 
a lady of such perfect beauty that the king was overcome by love. | 

The queen of the fairies, for these were magical creatures, ascended her throne 
and bade the maidens dance. With the infinite grace of birds, or leaves, that never 
touch the ground, they danced. Then one of the fairies found the king and led him 
to the throne. The queen raised her hand in welcome, but the king fell to his 
knees. When the queen asked him to sit upon the throne with her, he protested, 
saying he was unworthy of the honor. But at last he did as he was bid. All night 
long, until the sky reddened with the dawn, the king and his fairy lady feasted and 
drank; sweet dainties were brought, and fruits, and precious goblets of wine. 
Great was the king’s joy, greater than any abacus could measure, and greater still 
was his passion. He showered kisses on his lady’s feet and then upon her lips. But 
when he lost restraint and sought to embrace her, she drew back and gave to him 
instead one of her handmaidens. © 

.And so it happened that each night a maiden would await the king—a maiden 

as delicate as the desert flower that blooms only in darkness and is most lovely 
when the sun goes down. At daybreak the maiden would bathe him and depart, 
and all day the king would sleep, fragrant with musk. When night fell, he would 
awaken and go to the queen and plead his love. But the queen would scold him | 
thus: “Impatience is the vice of slaves, my king. If you would but content your- 
self with the charms of my handmaidens and ask for nothing more, all will be 
well." | 

And so, for thirty long nights, the king ached for the one who had denied 
herself to him. The following night, as a full moon rose, the king, able to bear his 
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”passion no longer forced himself ı upon the queen. As he held her to his heart, she - 
whispered, “Close your eyes, my king," and he obeyed. Then she sighed, “Now 
open your eyes, my king, to what must be.” 

.. He did as she commanded and found himself once again sitting in the basket, 
among the ancient ruins, with the faithful butcher at his side. “Now you have - 
seen, my king, why all the people of the city dress themselves in black." 

Then did the king return with his good friend to the City of the Stupified, and . 
soon after went back to his own land. And from that time forth, the king dressed 
all in black. ۱ ۱ ۱ 


The Yellow 
Pavilion 


S o ended the tale of the Indian princess. Bahram Gur sighed for the unhappy 
king and was well satisfied. “For a story I pleaded, my love,” he said. “And yours 
was a story to make me bid the day of Saturn last for yet another day, that I might 
hear your wondrous tale many times درو‎ And. thus, with an embrace, they 
drifted into sleep. 

All too soon, the sky was golden with the dawn. Bahram Gur arose and returned 
to his own chamber. It was Sunday, the day of the sun, and the king dressed all in 
gold. On his shoulders he placed a golden cloak, and on his head a golden crown. 
Then, with jaunty steps, he turned toward the yellow pavilion. “So sweet was 

my first bride, can the second be even sweeter?” he asked. 

. And the sun shouted in reply, “Yes, yes, oh king!" And there in the yellow 
` pavilion awaited Humay, a princess from Byzantium. She was as fair as the sun that 
shone into the dome above; her hair was golden, and her eyes were flecked with 
amber. To Bahram Gur she offered golden bowls of fruits golden with ripeness, 
and golden cups of amber wine. For his comfort she brought cushions of golden 
. cloth embroidered with golden threads. And all that day the king basked in her 
golden light. Evening came at last, and the heavens blushed; then did he make his- 
request. “A story, my love,” he murmured. “I would have a story." 

And with a smile as radiant as the setting sun, the princess Humay began her tale. 

Many years ago, in the land of Iraq, there was a king. Now this king had been 
twice blessed by fortune, for he had innumerable riches, more than could be 
counted in a hundred days, and he was the most handsome man in all the realm. © 
Yet even so the king was not happy, for he had no wife. 
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Indeed, it was by his own choosing that the king remained unmarried. When 
he was a youth the royal astrologers had read his horoscope and had told him that 
in marriage he would find not solace and well-being, but incessant strife. Fearing 

that the astrologers spoke truly and that any woman he should wed would bring 
him only grief, the king resolved upon the single state. Yet his loneliness weighed 
more and more heavily upon him, until at last he could bear it no longer. He 
commanded that a residence be built, a palace of great magnificence and splendor. 
When it was completed, he bought the most beautiful slave-girls he could find 
and had them brought to his residence. With them he passed his nights and days. 
Soon he tired of the slave-girls and, without regret, sent each one away. Then, in 
_ solitude, he would wander in the palace gardens, yearning disconsolately for a wife. 
Now it happened that among the king’s servants there was an old woman, a 


`. spiteful and ugly creature, with toothless gums and hunched back. Her heart was 


as black as the warts on her chin, and her spirit was as twisted as her spine. For 
many years she had wished evil on the king, and when she saw him walking 
sorrowfully through the gardens, and heard his sighs, her pleasure was great. 
With malice, the old woman sought slave-girls even fairer than those the king had 
sent away. She brought them to the palace, enticing them with tales of the king's 
: prodigious wealth. So fair were they that the good king fell in love with them all, 
and he gave to each a precious gift. But no sooner were the gifts bestowed than the 
slave-girls cried for more; they begged for robes made of the finest silks, and 
necklaces of pearls, and silver caskets filled with emeralds and rubies—treasures 
fit only for a queen. Such was their greed that they trembled and shrieked and 
. wept until the king ordered the palace guards to carry them away. And again the 

. king was alone, and he wandered wistfully through the gardens thinking of the | 
joys of marriage, of which he was deprived. _ 

As each day passed the king grew more and more somber. One day a slave- 
dealer from the far-off Orient arrived in Iraq. He brought with him a slave-girl 
of the most exquisite beauty. She was perfect as the morning star, and when the 
king saw her, he was overwhelmed with love. At once he resolved to buy her, 
and was greatly astonished when the slave-dealer refused. "I beg of you, Magnifi- 
cence, take any one but her. In every country of the Orient, she has been bought - 
by kings and princes and the richest merchants. But whoever buys her brings her 
. back to me at sunrise the next day; the reason I cannot tell you, for I do not 
know.". | 

The king’ و‎ curiosity was as strong as his desire.  Anxiously, he offered the slave- 
dealer so many jewels, so many pieces of gold, and so many other gifts besides, 
that the slave-dealer reluctantly agreed. Thus did the king buy the ME and ` 
take her to his palace. 5 
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At sunrise the next morning, the elle waited for the king to bes the . 
slave-girl back to him. The sun climbed, made its golden journey through the 
. heavens, and at last descended to its rosy bed, yet the king still did not appear. 
| Contdendyi the slave-dealer waited the next day and the day after that. And when 
` yet another day had passed and the king had not come, the slave-dealer could only 
: marvel at the king's good fortune. 

Now the king and his slave-girl passed 5 days in pleasant harmony. All was 
perfect but for one thing. They feasted and sipped wine and sat under silken 
. canopies or in the garden among the flowering trees; joyfully did they talk of love. 
But when night fell, and the king’s passion burned, the slave-girl would draw 
back, and hide herself from him. At dawn she would show herself again, but when | 
he begged to know why she had fled, she would only smile sadly and never say a 
word. At last the king became impatient. One morning, when the slave-girl came 
out of her hiding-place, he said, “Stay and listen; I have a story to tell. | 

Once upon a time, a long time ago, when King Solomon ruled the land, a son, 
an only child, was born to Solomon and his wife Bilgis. To their unending grief, 
the infant was deformed in all his limbs. He could not walk, nor could he lift even 
a crust of bread to his hungry lips. From the very moment of his birth Solomon 
and Bilqis prayed to God to send a cure, until one night the angel Gabriel appeared 
before them in a dream, and told them that if only they could speak the truth to 
one another, their child would be made whole. And so Bilqis turned to Solomon 
and told him that whenever she set eyes upon a handsome young man, her heart 
would ache with lust. As she spoke, the child stretched forth his hands. Then 
Solomon confessed to Bilqis that whenever one of his subjects came before him - 
seeking wisdom, he thought only of the gift he would receive. As Solomon spoke, 
the child stood up and took a step." 

When the king finished his story, he fell upon his knees before the slave-girl. 
“If Solomon and Bilqis spoke the truth, way cannot you, my love?” he asked. 
“Be not afraid, but tell me what you must.’ 

The king was so gentle and so mournful, that the slave-girl could not eise 
She told him that it was the fate of every woman in her family to die in childbirth, 
and that she feared that she also in anguish would die; it was this dread that held 
her from the love of any man. 

When the king heard these words, he rejoiced and loved her with all his hes 
“Of all the slave-girls I have taken to my palace, you are the only one who was 
not greedy for my wealth," he said. “Indeed, I feared that you had kept yourself 
from me because I had not given you sufficient gifts." And the king presented her 
` with treasures of unequaled splendor, as if she were a wife. Even so, when night 
came, the slave-girl still refused to yield. The king’s rejoicing turned to sorrow. 


* 282. 


The wicked old woman اا‎ of the king’s plight, and, at dawn, she went to 


۱ him and maliciously advised him: “My king, if you would have this girl, you must 
_. first arouse her passion. Go to another; then she will burn with envy. So aur 


will she be, that she will grant you what you wish.” 

Now it happened that of the many slave-girls the old woman had brought to 
the palace, all had been sent away but one. She was by far the fairest and had been 
` kept in a secret chamber, out of the king's sight. This girl was as devious às her - 
mistress, and every hour together was spent devising schemes to snare the king. 

The king heeded the old woman's counsel and, when evening came, went to 
_ the secret room and passed the night, and the next night and the night after that, 
with the hidden slave-girl. Finally, she who had denied herself to the king was 
conquered by envy and at last, as dusk darkened the sky, yielded that which he 
desired above all things. With never a thought for the girl in the secret chamber, 
much to the old crone's great dismay, the king delighted in his love. The sun 
rose on their joy; the grass glistened with the morning dew; and the birds 
proclaimed their pleasure. And from that moment forth, of the king and the 
slave-girl whom he truly loved, no more is known. 


The Green 


Pavilion 


S. ended the tale of the Byzantine princess, and as she told of the lovers’ happi- 
ness, Bahram Gur was well pleased. “For a story I pleaded, my love,” he said. “And 
yours was a story to make me bid the setting sun reverse its course, that this 
day should begin anew and I might hear you tell your tale again and yet again." 
And thus, with an embrace, they drifted into sleep. 

But the sun was heedless of the king's command and soon darkness fell. When 
the heavens again grew light, it was Monday, the day of the moon. Bahram Gur 
arose and returned to his own chamber and dressed himself all in green. Then, 
with sprightly steps, he walked through a fresh meadow toward the green 
pavilion. “So sweet was my second bride, can the third be even sweeter?” he 
asked. 

And the blades of grass al his feet ieee "Yes, yes, oh king!” And ا‎ 
there, within the green pavilion, awaited the princess Pari, daughter of the 
Tartar chieftain. Graceful was she as the willow tree and stately as the cypress; 
bracelets of jade adorned her slender wrists, and her eyes were greener than 
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emeralds. When Bahram Gur arrived, the Tartar princess eagerly held out her 
_ hand and led him into the green depths of the pavilion where there was a garden. 
There, amid trees fragrant with flowers, they gave themselves to pleasure all 
that day. Evening came, and the trees and flowers of the garden shimmered in > 
the light of the opalescent moon, and then the king made his request. “A story, 
my love,” he murmured. “I would have a story.” ۱ 

And with a smile as gentle as a moonbeam, the princess Pari began her tale. 


Once upon a time, oh king, in the country of Rum, there lived a man named 
Bashr, whose goodness was known throughout the land. Indeed, his charity was - 
spoken of by all, for whenever any person was in need, be it a stranger or a 
friend, Bashr would go to him at once and give all that he could. Not only was - 
Bashr charitable, he was greatly learned, and was as eager for new knowledge 
as he was for daily bread. And not only was Bashr learned, he was always mindful 
of God; he would meditate at sunrise and at sundown every day, and pray many 
times between. 

Now of all his virtues, the one to which he clung m most stubbornly was chastity, 
for never did he pay even the slightest heed to any woman, much less lose his 
head to love, or take a wife. Alone he lived among his books, and every evening, ` 
while other men delighted in domestic comforts, Bashr would study until his 
eyelids nearly closed. Then he would refresh himself by walking through the 
town, and afterwards he would resume his studies for yet a few hours more. 

And so it happened that, one autumn night, Bashr left his studies and went 
walking in the streets. The wind rose and blew before him leaves that had turned 
golden and fallen to the ground. Through the leaves Bashr noticed a woman 
passing by. The wind, in a sudden gust, lifted her veil, and Bashr saw her face. 
Such was her beauty that he was stricken dumb; his limbs were seized with 
trembling, and he felt himself grow faint. Tears came to his eyes. Greatly 
alarmed—had love not been a stranger to him all his D ماح‎ hastened home 
to his cherished books. 

But Bashr could not study; he thought of nothing but the woman he had seen. 
He knew not who she was. He only knew that no rose could match the redness of 
her lips, and that her skin was white as milk. Despairingly, he shut his books 
and tried to sleep, but all night long he burned with passion. In the morning, 
weary and feverish, he rose from his bed. And all that day, he was distracted 
even unto madness; he neither ate nor drank, and had not strength enough to 
hold his books. He prayed to God, but the fever would not abate. For several 
. days he suffered thus, until at last he resolved to make a solitary pilgrimage. 

At the time, the moon was full. When again a full moon rose, Bashr had 
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arrived in the city of Jerusalem. He prayed to God in His own site. And as he - 
prayed, Bashr’s anguish seemed to ease. And so with gratitude and a lighter 
heart he prepared to make his journey home. As he started out, he met a fellow- 
traveler, a merchant who was also from the country of Rum, indeed from the — 
very same town as Bashr, and they agreed to journey together. 

Now this fellow, Malikha by name, was as unlike Bashr as night is unlike day, 
for as they rode into the desert, Malikha began to boast. He bragged about his 
knowledge, claiming that he understood the secrets of the universe as no other 
mortal could. “Why should I be as ignorant as an ox?" he shouted. “I have 
risen into the heavens, higher than any bird can fly, and have descended to the 
bottom of the sea, lower than any fish can swim. I have seen all, and at the mere 
snap of my fingers the wind will tell me when it will blow, and the rain tell when 
. it will fall, and the sun tell when it will shine. That which ordains men's lives 
is known to me alone." | | 

Thereupon the good Bashr shook his head and sighed. "These things, my 
friend, are known only to God. - Do not speak so, lest He should hear you, and 
be angry." 

“What care I for your God?" cried out Malikha. “Let Him be angry if He 
would!” And still he boasted, his voice echoing loudly for many miles around. 

Thus did Bashr and Malikha travel across the desert. As they rode, the sun 
glared fiercely and the sand glittered with heat; nowhere was there shade. Nor 
was there any water. The two men had drunk whatever water they had brought 
with them, and as they trudged this way and that, across the burning sand, not 
a drop of water was to be found. Their thirst grew until they could no longer 
bear it. Indeed, they thought that they would surely die, when unexpectedly they 
came upon an enormous tree, its spreading branches thick with leaves. In the 
shade of this tree, sunken into the ground, was a large vessel filled to the brim 
with clear, cool water. From this vessel they drank like beasts, and then they 
rested in the shade. 

"Praise be to God!” said Bashr, falling to his knees. "Praise be to God, Who 
has delivered us from death!” | 

“You are a fool indeed!” exclaimed Malikha. “Think you that God wodd 
put his vessel here to save our lives? A hunter sank this vessel, that a wild ass 
might drink from it and thus be trapped. Of this you can be sure!” Then he 
` took off his robes, that he might bathe. Again Bashr shook his head and sighed. 

“My friend, do not speak so of God. And do not bathe, I beg you, for God’s 
water is pure, and you are covered with dust.” 
- But Malikha would not be restrained. So Bashr gently turned from him and 
walked toward the dunes. Malikha gleefully jumped into the water, but 
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discovered that the vessel was really a deep well, and he could not climb out. 

When at last Bashr returned, he did not see Malikha, but only his robes at the 
edge of the water. His heart was fearful. In vain he searched for his companion, 
in the branches of the tree and in the dunes nearby. Then he broke a branch, and 
probed for Malikha’s body. He found him drowned, and in the shade of the tree 
` Bashr buried Malikha and prayed for his soul. Then he took Malikha’s belongings 
and continued on his way. 

Bashr arrived in his own town, and after much — found Malikha's 
house, and brought to Malikha's wife the dead man's clothes and possessions. 
And when he gave her Malikha's robes, he told her how Malikha had come to 
die. Softly she sighed, behind her veil, and tears came to her eyes. "May God 
have mercy on his soul," she said, as He has had mercy on mine. I am relieved 
of a great burden, for Malikha was a wicked man, and most unkind." 

Then she raised her veil, and Bashr saw the very woman he had glimpsed that 
autumn evening long ago. He loved her with all his heart, and took her as his 
wife. Thus did Malikha's arrogance cause his death, and Bashr's goodness bring 
him joy. | 


The Red 


Pavilion | 


S. ended the tale of the Tartar princess, and when she spoke her moral, the 
king sighed. “Would that every man in my kingdom were as good as Bashrl 
He was well pleased. “For a story I pleaded, my love," he said. "And yours was 
a story to make me wish the moon would never wane, that this night would last 
forever and I might hear you tell your tale again and many times again." And 
thus, with an embrace, they drifted into sleep. | 

But dawn came, and the moon disappeared. Bahram Gur arose and returned to 
his own chamber. Tuesday it was, the day of Mars, a day fit for 2 king. Bahram 
Gur put on his red cloak and his red headdress and, with bold steps, went to the 
red pavilion. The morning was glorious; the sun had just risen; the sky was 
streaked with scarlet, as if the very heavens had been set afire. "So sweet was 
my third bride, can the fourth be even sweeter?” he asked. 

So buoyant were his spirits that he did not listen for a reply, but, with his 
arms widespread, strode into the red pavilion. There awaited the princess Nasrin, 
the daughter of the ruler of the Slavs. Splendid was she in her crimson robes; her 
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hair was the color of fire and her skin whiter than snow. Her headdress was ablaze 
with rubies, but redder than rubies were her lips. And in the pavilion all was . 
red—the roses, the wines, and the carpets and cushions on which Bahram Gur and 
the Slavic princess idled throughout that blissful day. At last the sun began its slow 
descent and the heavens burst into flame. The sky turned purple, and the king 
made his request. “A story, my love,” he murmured. “I would have a story." 
And with a glowing smile, the princess Nacarene began her tale. 


Once upon a time, oh king, in a far-off province of Russia, lived a princess 
of unsurpassing beauty. So beautiful was she that in all the realm there was no 
man who did not love her. Yet the princess would not marry, for she could not 
find her equal. Indeed, not only was she perfect to gaze upon, but greater than 
any man’s was her learning. So also was her strength and her skill with the bow 
and arrow. Moreover, from the strings of her lute she could draw songs far 
` sweeter than any other musician, and with the painter's brush did she excel. 

Suitors came to her one after another and, falling upon their knees, begged 
the princess for her hand in marriage. She would merely shake her head and 
«laugh, and scornfully send them away, stating her resolve never to wed. When 
her father, the king, heard her speak so, he feared for the continuation of his 
line, for if the princess did not marry, he would have no heir to sit upon his 
throne. He pleaded with her to be merciful, and prayed to God to thaw her 
heart. ۱ 

But the princess was heedless of her father’s entreaties and grew more a 
with every passing day. At last she caused a palace to be built high on a mountain 
plain. Then, with handmaidens and guards, she departed from her father’s court, 
and to that lonely residence she went. Around the palace were towering walls 
. of formidable height and thickness, and behind the walls were iron gates held 
shut with heavy locks and chains. On the road leading to the palace ambushes - 
were placed, and these were so devised that swords were hidden in them. Anyone 
who approached the palace would have his head cut off. 

Now in the palace there was a small chamber, apart from all the other rooms. 
Here the princess would sequester herself, from sunrise till sundown every day. 
In this room she painted a portrait of herself. When it was finished, she inscribed 
a poem above it declaring that she would give her hand to any man who could 
satisfy four conditions; otherwise, she would marry none at all. The princess 
would wed the man 一 and only that man—who was the handsomest and strongest. 
in the land; who traveled the road that led up to the palace, and was able to 
escape her dreadful swords; who entered the palace by finding the secret that 
unlocked the door; and who ‘could guess the answers to four riddles that the 
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۱ princess would di Al those who tried and failed would, without mercy, be put 
to death. 

The princess gave the portrait to one of her ee ordering dias it be hung © 
. high on the city gates. This was done. The young men of the city saw the por- 
trait and read the inscription. Undaunted by its dire warnings, they pursued the 


` treacherous road. By the hundreds were their heads cut off. The king wept 


bitterly at their unhappy fate, but the princess was unmoved, and, laughing, had 
their skulls placed upon the city gates, all in a row. 

Still more suitors came—these from other lands, for word of the princess’ 
four conditions had spread far and wide. They too lost their heads, and their 
skulls were skewered upon the city gates. The king wept bitterly and begged 
the princess to end her cruelty, but all in vain. More and more suitors came, and 
the hapless skulls were piled so high upon the city gates that they could be Seen 
for miles around. 

Then one day, a prince, who was idit through ds country on a Ears 
expedition, came upon the city. He saw the portrait of the princess. And from 
that moment he was overcome with love. When he read the inscription and 
beheld the skulls, he trembled with horror; tears of pity filled his eyes. “Surely 
the portrait must be magical,” he thought, “for he who gazes on it falls under a 
spell. So even has the portrait cast its spell on me.” Thus did he resolve to break 
the spell and win the princess for himself. 

Now this prince was young and very handsome; indeed, he was handsomer 
by far than any other man in all the land. He was so fair and so graceful, that 
the sight of him caused maidens to swoon. And he was even stronger than he 
was handsome. He excelled at the hunt; whenever he drew his bow, the arrow - 
flew directly to its mark, and it was said that with his bare hands he had killed 
a dragon. He could run more swiftly than a gazelle, and in the time it took the 
sun to make its journey through the heavens, he could swim across the deepest 
. river and walk through the thickest woods. 

But for all his strength, the prince was clear of mind. Thus while his passion 
would have led him to the fearful road at once, he went instead into the wilder- 
ness and there sought out a sage. “The princess has no heart,” he said. "Thousands 
have died for her, yet she cares not. Tell me how I might escape her swords 
and unlock the palace door and answer her four riddles, for I must win her hand, 
that no more skulls be placed upon the city gates. Indeed, though she is cruel, I 
love the princess from the bottom of my soul, and for her I would gladly risk 
my life." | 

Now the sage was an old man; in his iaia and twenty years he had never 
seen a youth as handsome or as kind and earnest as the prince. “Death comes to 
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every man, my prince,” he gently said, “but love does not. If you would have the - 
princess, do as I advise." And he told the prince how to fulfill the four conditions. 

Light were the prince's spirits, and quick was his heart with hope. When the 
prince went forth, he dressed in robes as red as blood, that all who saw him 
would think of the many suitors who had died. At daybreak the next morning, 
he set out upon the road. As he ascended the perilous road he plucked from each 
ambush its sword, until at last he came within sight of the fortress. Through its - 
thick walls he passed, and through the iron gates. Leaving a trail of swords 
| behind him glinting in the sun, he stood unharmed before the palace door. 

Now the sage had given the prince a stick, which he carried with him. As 
he approached the palace door, he saw a drum, and with the stick he beat upon 
it, using many intricate rhythms the sage had taught to him. Suddenly the 
door opened. The prince entered the palace and found himself in a strange 
garden, where no flowers blossomed and no trees would grow. He waited there 
for many hours, until at last a handmaiden appeared. She told him to return at 


once to the king’s court, and after two days the princess would come to him and _ 


. ask her riddles. 

And so the prince hastened back to the city. Upon entering the city gates he 
removed the portrait of the princess and bravely set about taking down the 
gruesome heads of his competitors. At once the people acclaimed him with 
tumultuous cries, for now the suitors’ bodies could be buried in accordance with 
their customs. When he went before the king and told who he was and why he 
had come, the king embraced him and rejoiced and showered him with gifts. A 
banquet was set, musicians were called forth, and for two days there was such 
` feasting and such drinking of wine as had not been seen for many years. On the 
third day, as the sky lightened with dawn, the prince was taken to a chamber to — 
await the princess. Finally she arrived and proved more beautiful than her pese 
trait. The prince grew faint with love. 5 

“Ask me your riddles and I shall answer them, even on pain of death,” he said. - 
“For rather would I die than live without your love.” ۱ 

At that the princess took two pearls from her ears, and, with a lofty smile, she ` 
gave them to the prince. “What shall your answer be to such a gift?” she asked. 

“May you live another hundred years, good sage!” whispered the prince, and 
he brought forth three pearls that the old man had given him. Then he called 
for a scale, and when the scale was brought, he placed all of the pearls on it, and 
the weight of his three pearls was equal to that of the princess’ two; indeed, they 
differed by not so much as a hair. “If, as the scholars say, life is but two days 
long, here is your life and mine. And here is yet another life, which is our life 
together, when we are made one by love," answered the prince. | 
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Then the princess called for a mortar and pestle. When these were brought, 
she ground the pearls into a powder and added sugar to them. Then she poured 
the powder into a cup and, with a mocking smile, gave 0 to the prince. “What 
shall your answer be to such a gift? she asked. 

“May you flourish like a flower in the wilderness, good sage!” whispered the 
prince, and he brought forth a flask of milk that the old man had given him and 
poured the milk into the cup, and bade the princess drink. When she had drained 
the cup, there remained at the bottom only the powdered pearls, the same as 
there had been before, not a grain more or less, for pearls will not mix with milk | 
and sugar. "So shall our love never be touched by anything impure,” answered - 
. the prince. 

Then the princess slipped her most precious ring from her finger, e gave it 
to the prince with a disdainful smile. “What shall your answer be to such a gift?" 
She asked. 

“May your wisdom find its reward, good sage," whispered the prince, and he 
brought forth a single pearl that the old man had given him. Of the most exquisite 
perfection was the pearl, as luminous as the depths of the sea, gleaming and 
flickering in the light. For indeed, morning had passed, and the sun shone at the 
height. of its golden glory when the prince gave to the princess this exquisite 
pearl. "As we give each other Eire, رر‎ shall we give each other love," an- . 
swered the prince. 

Then did the princess unfasten from her necklace a pearl that matched the 
prince’s pearl. Alike were they; it was impossible to tell each from the other. 
And, with a scornful smile, the princess gave the prince this pearl. “What shall- 
your answer be to such a gift?” she asked. EE 

"May God bless you, good sage!" whispered the prince, and he brought forth 
a glass bead and a string that the old man had given him, and he strung the bead 
between the pearls. "So shall our love guard against evil spirits, that we may 
always enjoy good fortune," answered the prince. 

Then the princess smiled with joy; she was as dazzling as the mid-day sun. And 
she wept with joy, for the prince had answered her four riddles, and had satisfied 
all four of the conditions. Then she bestowed her hand upon the prince, as she 
. had promised, and there was great celebration throughout the land. At last the 
. princess had found her equal. Thus the prince and the princess lived happily for 
all their days. And from this time forth, the prince always dressed in robes of red. 
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The Turquoise — 


Pavilion 


S. ended the tale of the Slavic princess, and the king marveled greatly and was 
well pleased. “For a story I pleaded, my love,” he said. “And yours was a story 
to make me dread the rising of the sun, for gladly would I stay another day and 
night, that I might hear you tell your clever tale again and yet again." And thus, 
with an embrace, they drifted into sleep. 

But morning came, and Bahram Gur rose with the sun and reluctantly returned 
to his own chamber. Wednesday it was, the day of Mercury; the heavens were 
as clear and as blue and as smooth as a lake; not a cloud was to be seen. And 
in blue robes the king did dress himself and hastened forth, toward the turquoise 
pavilion. Swifter was he even than Mercury, as he thought eagerly upon the 
pleasures that awaited him there. “So sweet was my fourth bride, can the fifth 
be even sweeter?” he asked. ۱ ۰ 
. The birds that soared against the azure sky sang out, “Yes, yes, oh king!” For 
in the turquoise pavilion was the princess Azarene, the daughter of the king of | 
Maghreb. She was dressed in blue, from her headdress to her slippers, and she 
had adorned herself with many rings and bracelets set with turquoise, and all 
about, in bowls glazed blue, delicate blue flowers put their blossoms forth. But 
bluer than the flowers were the princess’ eyes. All that day Bahram Gur gazed 
into her eyes and lost himself in their blue depths, until, at last, night came, and _ 
one by one the stars appeared. The king then made his request. “A story, my love,” 
he murmured. “I would have a story.” ۱ | v 

And with a smile as tranquil as the night, the princess Azarene began her tale. 


Once upon a time, oh king, in the city of Cairo, in the land of Egypt, lived a 
youth named Mahan. Now this young man was so handsome and of such a 
cheerful nature, that in all the city there was none who did not wish him for a 
friend. And so, every day, Mahan would be invited to a banquet, and when 
darkness fell he would go forth to one house or another, and join his companions _ 
in the garden, where they would feast all the ES and sing and drink great 
quantities of wine. 

.. Now it so happened that one night, when the moon was full and Mahan and 
oui pue feasting, Mahan, blurry with wine and heady with the moonlight, 
wandered off by himself into an adjoining grove. There, among the palm trees, he 

. saw a stranger who held out his hands to him. “I have been searching for you, my 
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friend," the stranger said. "For I have just arrived from the countries of the Orient 
to find the gates of the city already closed, and my caravan, laden with precious 
goods, awaits outside the city walls. Under cover of darkness, I would sneak my 
caravan into the city and escape the notice of the guards, that I might pay no 
` taxes on my goods. Help me, my رو‎ and you shall be my partner and share 
. equally in all my gains.’ 

The merchant took Mahan by the arm ad led him deep into the grove. Mahan 
followed eagerly, wondering at the fortune that had come to him; indeed, he 
saw the very coins before his eyes, mounting like dunes of sand. Then the stranger 
started to run, and Mahan ran after him. All night long he pursued the stranger, 
` but in vain. For when the sky turned golden with dawn, the stranger disappeared; 
Mahan fell exhausted to the ground, and slept. When he awakened, he found 
himself on a barren plain, under a glaring sun; around him caves yawned darkly 
and serpents writhed and hissed. Mahan shook with fear. 

Gathering the remnants of his waning strength, he struggled on, uncertain in 
which direction to turn. All day he traveled in aimless ways, his fear the driver 
of his aching limbs, until as the light began to fail, he saw two figures, an old man 
and woman, approaching in the distance. When they came near, they asked Mahan 
how he happened to be in this desolate place. He told how he had met a stranger 
in the grove, and, promised a fortune, had pursued him all night. | 

“You have been deceived, my friend!” cried the old couple. “Know that the 
| stranger is no merchant, but a demon, and that he has led you to a land where only 
demons live. If you would leave this plain, travel with us. But first we will tell you 
magic words, that you might be shielded from any harm that comes to you.’ 

Thus they whispered to Mahan some secret words, though there was not a 
soul to hear them but the hissing serpents, and the three of them set out. All 
that night they journeyed across the plain. Then dawn came and the heavens 
lightened, and there arose a village in an azure haze. It seemed within easy reach. 
Mahan shouted and wept for joy, but when he turned to his companions, to 
point the village out to them, they had disappeared. And not another moment 
passed before the village also vanished, UE Mahan by himself i in a bleak and 
rocky gorge. 

Now Mahan ached with hunger, for in all this time he had not touched a 
. morsel. He dug among the rocks until his fingers bled, and gathered some meager | 
roots, greedily devouring them. As he ate, he heard the sound of hooves. A ` 
man approached, riding on a stallion and leading a second horse. When the man ` 
` asked Mahan why he was digging so fitfully among the rocks, Mahan told how 
he had met the old couple who had taught him magic words and led him across 
| the barren plain. | 
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“You have been deceived, my friend" exclaimed the man. “Know that the old 
couple are demons, and that their magic words are as worthless as these stones, 
and that the village is but a mirage. If you would leave this gorge, take up 
these reins, mount my horse, and ride with me.’ 

All that day they rode, until at last they left the و‎ gorge and descended 
into a valley. Strange it was, for although no one could be seen, faint music filled 
the air. Mahan became uneasy, and galloped far ahead of his companion. The 
music grew into a roaring din. Suddenly he came upon a procession of monsters 
more hideous than any creature to be imagined. Each had the trunk of an elephant, 
the tusks of an ox, and a hide of slimy pitch, and each carried in its mouth a 
lighted torch. The reins slipped out of Mahan’s hands, and his horse began to 
sway to the rhythm of the monsters’ howling. When he looked down, his horse 
had been transformed into a dragon, with seven heads, scaly wings, and a spiked 
tail. With a ferocious shriek, the beast flew from the valley, carrying Mahan. 
aloft, until, at the cock’s first crow, it threw him onto the ground. It bruised him 
with its scales, and raked him with its claws. When morning came, he found him- 
self tossing in an exhausted sleep alongside a rocky road. 

When Mahan awoke, he saw a light which beckoned him to a fruit-laden 
orchard. Now Mahan thirsted greatly, for in all this time he had not had even a 
drop of water. But no sooner had he plucked and eaten a juicy peach, than the 
owner of the orchard descended upon him from among the trees, shouting with 
tage and brandishing a stick. 

"Indeed, my friend, you have good cause for anger," said Mahan. "Yet do not 
beat me, I beg of you, until you have heard my tale." When he told how he had 
escaped the demons, and the writhing serpents, and the seven-headed dragon, 
the owner of the orchard marveled greatly and shook the branches of his trees 
to shower fruit onto the ground, so that Mahan might gather all that he should 
want. And then, because he had no son of his own, he proposed to make Mahan 
his heir. But first Mahan must spend the night in silence. To this Mahan consented 
` happily, and a platform was built, high in a tree. When evening came, Mahan - 
climbed to his vigil. 

Soon the moon rose, gently smiling, and there came into the orchard a company 
` of fairies, together with their queen. They set a banquet in the moonlight, 
sweetly sang, and danced in honor of their queen. Paler than the moonbeams was 
` the skin of the queen as she sat in the shadowy orchard. She was of such exquisite - 
beauty that Mahan forgot his promise to the owner of the orchard and climbed - 
down from his tree. All that night he stayed by the queen’s side; they feasted on 
dainties and sipped wine and talked of love. When, as the moon descended, 
Mahan embraced the fairy queen, he found himself entwined with a monster of 
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such hideous mien as to make him weak with fear. And thus he spent the last 
hours of darkness, enduring the unwanted caresses of the beauty now turned to 
beast. At the cock’s call, which heralded the approaching morn, the demon 
vanished; the orchard was transformed into a wilderness, and the fruit trees 
became dead stumps. 

Mahan wept with remorse, and beat his head against the ground. He now knew 
well that he had fallen prey to the temptations of the world. “Had I not followed 
the merchant, greedy for ill-gotten gains, never would I be in this wilderness 
where nothing can live or grow," he moaned. “Only God can save me now!" 
And he fell to his knees, and prayed. 

Suddenly a man appeared, dressed all in green. Mahan was frightened, for he - 
thought that the stranger was yet another demon in disguise. But the stranger 
softly said, “Fear not, my good Mahan, for I am Khizr, and I have been sent to 


you by God Himself. If you would be saved, trust me as you would trust God. 


Close your eyes and let me take your hand,” 

Mahan did as he was bid, and when he opened his eyes, he found fast in 
the same grove where he had first met the wicked merchant. He hastened to his 
own house, and there he found his friends, dressed in mourning robes of blue, for 
they had thought that he was dead, and wept with grief. When Mahan appeared, 
their tears of sorrow turned to tears of joy, and there was great celebration in 
the city of Cairo, and, indeed, throughout the land of Egypt. Mahan praised God 
and resolved that always, as a symbol of his salvation, he would wear mourning 
robes of blue. This he did faithfully and he led a life of goodness and was happy 
all his days. 


The Sandalwood 


Pavilion 


S. ended the tale of the princess Azarene, and the king was well pleased. "For 
a story I pleaded, my love," he said. “And yours was a story to make me wish I 
could halt Mercury's swift steps, for all too soon does this night pass, and I 
would marvel at your tale again and nd And thus, with an embrace, they 
-drifted into sleep. 

But as the hour of dawn approached, even more swiftly did Mercury run, and 
with the first rays of the sun the king regretfully arose and returned to his own 
chamber. Thursday it was, the day of Jupiter, and Bahram Gur was dressed all in 
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brown. As dark as the earth were his silk robes, and his turban was as light as 
sandalwood. Then, with measured steps, Bahram Gur went forth to the sandal- 
wood pavilion. “So sweet was my fifth bride, can the sixth be even sweeter?” 
he asked. i 
And the leaves of the sandalwood trees rustled in reply, "Yes, yes, oh king!" 
For in the sandalwood pavilion awaited the princess Yagme, the daughter of - 
the Chinese emperor. Incense of sandalwood filled the air, and all around were 
unsurpassing treasures from the Orient—porcelains, carpets, satin and gold em- 
broideries, and boxes and screens carved out of precious woods. And in the midst 
of these treasures was the most precious treasure of all: the enchanting Chinese 
princess. She was of such delicate beauty that the king was overcome; he likened 
her first to the porcelains, then to a butterfly, then to a lotus blossom, then to 
jasmine. Thus did he pass the day with his comparisons, until at last the sky 
turned rosy with the setting of the sun. It was then that the king made his request. 
“A story, my love,” he murmured. “I would have a story.’ ۱ 
And with a subtle smile the princess Yagme began her tale. 


Once, many years ago, oh king, in a far-away country lived two youths, and 
these two youths were friends. Now all who knew them wondered at this friend- 
ship, for the two were as different as day and night. One was gentle and kind in 
all he did and said, while the other was harsh and wicked in his ways. Indeed, 
their very names mirrored their natures, for they were called Kheyr and Sharr, 

Good and Evil. 
. Now it so happened that Kheyr n Sharr decided to journey through the 
desert, to a distant city, and one morning, at the break of day, they set out to- 
gether. As they traveled across the desert, the sun glared down on them relent- 
lessly; the air grew stifling hot, and the sand shimmered with the heat. After a few 
days, Kheyr had drunk all of the water he had brought with him, and he thirsted 
greatly. "Surely, my friend, we will reach an oasis soon," he said. “I have not 
a drop of water, and my throat is parched with thirst." | 

"Indeed, I know the desert as I know my own right hand,” replied the wicked. 
Sharr. “And I can tell you that tomorrow we will come to an oasis and have all 
the water we might want. I, too, am thirsty, yet let us be patient, for tomorrow . 
we shall drink our fill." But Sharr spoke falsely, for he knew well that the oasis 
was a week’s journey away. That night, when Kheyr had fallen sound asleep, 
Sharr crept off by himself and brought forth a water-skin he had kept hidden - 
from his friend. He drank until he was well satisfied. i 

Now all the next day the two friends traveled in the desert, and when the sun 
began its slow descent and no oasis was in sight, Kheyr fell exhausted upon the 
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blistering sand. “Indeed, I can no longer bear my thirst,” he said. “I can only 


marvel at your strength, You walk as if you thirsted not, yet you have had n no more 


to drink than I.” —. 

. Whereupon Sharr laughed scornfully, drew forth his PEE and gulped 
down the water. As his wiped his mouth, Kheyr begged him for a drink. “My 

. friend, I must have water, or else I shall die!" he said. “In the name of our friend- 

ship, give me but a sip!" 

But Sharr only laughed, and raised the water-skin to his lips. Kheyr beat his 
fists against the sand, and cried for water. Though his throat was so parched that 
. his cry was but a croak, Sharr still refused. 

Then Kheyr brought forth two precious rubies which he had hoped to ex- 
change in the market of the distant city. "Take these, my friend," he said, “and 
give me only water in return." | | | 

But Sharr laughed yet again and tossed the rubies onto the sand. “What care 
` I for your rubies?” he asked. “If I took them, later you will say that I had stolen 
them, and I will have to give them back. Know that there are jewels even more 
precious than your rubies. If I would give you water, I would have your eyes.” 

. When Kheyr heard these cruel words, he trembled with disbelief and horror. 
He pleaded with his friend and kissed his feet, but all in vain, for Sharr would © 
. not be moved. Throughout the night Kheyr pleaded with Sharr until, at last, the — 
sun rose and unleashed its fury once again. Then, with a heavy heart, Kheyr - 
drew forth his dagger and gave it to his friend. "If I do not have water, I shall 
surely die," he said. “And ifI die, then what use are my eyes? May you be punished 
for your wickedness, for your own light has gone out." | 

Sharr took the dagger, and when the dreadful deed was done drank deeply | 
from his water-skin and spat in his friend's face. Then he gathered Kheyr's pos- 
sessions, and the two rubies, and journeyed on alone, leaving the blinded د وي‎ " 
half-dead and bleeding, in the burning sand. 

Now it so happened that in the desert, not far from where Kheyr lay, 3 ase 
` of Kurds had made their camp. That very morning, the daughter of the Kurdish 
chieftain happened to be walking in the dunes carrying a water-jar, for she had 
just been to the well. When she heard Kheyr's moans, she ran at once to his side - 
and gently put the jar of water to his lips. When he had drunk his fill, he told 
her his grievous story. The young maiden wept with pity. She put his eyes again 


in place, binding them with tender care, and brought him to her father’s tent. — 


When the Kurdish chieftain heard the tale, he sighed and shook his head. ‘ "Your 
friend is most wicked, and someday he will be punished for his treachery. 
. But fear not, my goog ToS for I know a potion that will make you whole 
again." 
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The chieftain bid his daughter pick some leaves from the sandalwood tree that 
erew outside his tent. When she had brought them to him, the chieftain took 
a mortar and pestle and pounded the leaves into pulp and put it on Kheyr's 


sightless eyes. He ordered him to rest for five full days. On the fifth day, the . 


young maiden said, “Open your eyes, good Kheyr.”’. 

` Kheyr did as he was told. With shouts and tears of joy he found his sight 
restored. Then he looked upon the chieftain’s daughter and saw that she was as 
beautiful as she was kind, and he loved her with all his heart. Thus a wedding 
feast was set. For seven days and seven nights there was great celebration through- 
out the camp. The Kurdish tribesmen wore their brightest robes and danced by 
. firelight from dusk till dawn; banquets were laid, and there was much drinking 
of wine. When at last the seven days and nights of revelry had passed, the chieftain 
showered upon Kheyr gold coins and yards of silk and many animals and precious 
gifts, riches enough to last him all his life. Then Kheyr departed with his bride 
for his own country. 

They had been traveling for several days in the desert when they came upon 
a city, and saw, to their astonishment, that all the people walked the streets 
weeping with grief. Kheyr, anxious to know the cause of this deep sorrow, 
. inquired of a passerby. “Have you not heard?" the citizen replied. "The daughter 

-of our king has been afflicted with a trembling in her limbs, and she will surely 
die 

Whereupon Kheyr went to the royal palace and knelt before the king. ‘ ‘Fear 
not, my king,” he said. "For I have just come from the desert, and I have with 
me a potion that will make your daughter whole again.” And he brought forth 
the leaves of the sandalwood tree—for these were among his precious gifts—and 
took a mortar and pestle, pounded the leaves, and bid the princess swallow the 
potion. For three days she slept as if dead, and on the third day she arose from her 
bed, her health regained, and left her chamber. The king saw that she was healed 
and, weeping with joy, offered her hand to Kheyr. Now the princess was as 
beautiful as Kheyr’s first bride and so he took a second wife. A wedding feast 
was set; for seven days and seven nights, musicians played and wine flowed like 
_ a river. From the roof of every house banners of rejoicing fluttered, and every 
` street rang out with laughter and the sound of dancing feet. 

When, at last, the seven days and nights had passed, a high official of the court 
went before Kheyr. "Help me, good one he said. "I have a حي‎ and 
she has been stricken blind.” 

Then Kheyr brought forth the sandalwood leaves, pounded them, and bid 
the official put the sap upon his daughter’s sightless eyes.. This was done, and 
when the maiden opened her eyes, she could see once more. The official wept with 
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joy and offered her to Kheyr. This maiden was as beautiful as Kheyr’s second 
bride, and thus he took a third wife. A wedding feast was set, and there was great 
rejoicing in the city for seven days and seven nights. _ 

When, at last, the seven days and nights had passed, Kheyr made ready to 
depart with his three wives for his own country. Yet so beloved was he in the 

city that the people crowded before the palace gates and pleaded with him to 
stay. The king offered to build a residence for him, with as many gardens and 
pavilions as he should desire, and to make him his heir, for he had no son. 
Thus did Kheyr remain, and he lived happily for many years. And when at 
last the good king died, the crown was placed upon Kheyr’s head. He ruled 
with justice and with kindness, and the city prospered, and all his subj ects were 
content. 

One day, Kheyr was engine at a window of lis palace looking onto the 
street below. It was thronged with merchants bringing their goods to market. 
In the crowd the king saw a familiar face. He ordered that the man be brought 
to him at once, and when the merchant came before the king, he spread his 
carpets and set out his goods. ^I have come from the Orient but only yesterday, 
| Magnificence, ” he said. “And I can show you treasures such as you have never 
seen before.” | 

“What is your name, my friend?" asked Kheyr. 

" “Magnificence, I am called Mobashshar,” the merchant said. 

. Whereupon the king trembled and turned white with rage. "You lie!" he cried. 
“Sharr is your name! You are none other than he who would not give me water 


in the burning desert, who put out my eyes, stole my rubies, and left me in the 


sand to die!" 

Then Sharr bitterly regretted his wicked deed He wept tears of remorse and 
beat his head against the marble floor. He kissed Kheyr’s feet and begged for 
mercy. Kheyr at last agreed to spare his life, but he ordered him banished from - 
the city, never to return. Thus was Sharr taken to the city gates, and turned out 
into the desert, still weeping with shame. | 

Now, for many years—indeed, from the very day that Kleve had worn his 
crown—the Kurdish chieftain lived in the king’s court, for the king loved him 
as a father. The chieftain never stopped thinking of Sharr's wickedness, and 
vowed someday to take revenge. And so, when Sharr stumbled past the city 
gates, the chieftain followed him into the desert; he drew his dagger and killed 
him. In Sharr's pouch he found the two precious rubies. He brought them to the 
king and told what he had done. 

“Take them, my friend,” the king said sadi and he siahed at Sharr's unhappy 
fate. | 
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Kheyr lived for many years more and led a good and happy life. From time 
to time, he went into the desert to savor the scent of the sandalwood tree. And 
always did he dress in robes the color of sandalwood bark. 


The White 
Pavilion 


So a ended the tale of the Chinese princess, and the king shuddered. “May I 
never meet a man as wicked as Sharr! And he was well pleased. "For a story I 
pleaded, my love," he said. And yours was a story to make me wish that with 
| the rising sun the day of Jupiter should begin anew, that I might hear you tell - 
your tale again." And thus, with an embrace, they drifted into sleep. 

But when the sun rose, it was Friday, the day of Venus, and Bahram Gur 
awoke and returned to his own chamber, and adorned himself in purest white. 
His robes were white as snow, his turban was white as a cloud, and in his turban 
he wore a white feather. Then the king went forth, with joyful steps, to the white 
pavilion. As he approached the pavilion the sun shone with such brilliance that 
the trees, the grass, even the sky, sparkled like diamonds. Bahram Gur delighted 
in the radiance of the morning, for this was the day of love. “Can my seventh bride 
be the sweetest of all?" he asked. | | 

And the whole world shouted in reply, “Yes, yes, oh king!” And there, in 
the white pavilion, awaited the princess Diroste, a princess from a distant city 
in the land of Persia. So great was her beauty that Bahram Gur cried out in | 
amazement. “To think that of all beauties, the most beautiful is to be found in 
my very own kingdom!" And all that day the king gazed with rapture on the 
Persian princess. She wore a white robe and a white headdress of the finest silk, 
and at her feet were pots of lilies and narcissus, but whiter than the lilies and the 
silk was the princess’ skin. As the sky darkened with the coming of night, Bahram 
Gur's rapture turned to dread, lest in the darkness he should not be able to see the 
princess’ face. So a taper was lit, and then the king made his request. “A story, 
my love,” he murmured. "I would have a story.’ ! 

And with. a smile as s fleeting as the E of day, the princess Diroste can her 
tds. 5 


' One night, oh king, in a far-off city in our own land of Persia, my mother was 
invited to a splendid feast, and at this feast she heard a wondrous tale. She told 
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this story to me, and indeed it is this story that I tell you now. Many years ago, 
in that very same city, lived a handsome youth. Now this young man owned 
a garden, and the garden was so beautiful that there was none in all the land who 
had not heard of it. Yet few had seen it, for the garden was surrounded by four 
high walls, and the door was always locked. Every week, the young man would 
retire to his garden, sit beneath a tree, and savor the greenness all around him 
and the fragrance of the roses. ظ‎ 

But then, one day, when he went to the garden, he found the dor would not 
unlock. He heard music within and singing and laughter, and the sound of 
dancing feet. He knocked loudly on the door, beat upon it with his fists, and . 
shouted with all his might. Thus did an hour pass; yet another hour. Still there 
was no response. Enraged, the young man took an axe and made a hole in one 
of the walls. But no sooner had he done this and crawled through the hole, than 
he was seized by two fierce women. His hands and feet were bound, and he was 
beaten and scolded for breaking like a thief into the garden. - 

"Know that I am the owner of this garden," protested the young man, "and 
that the door is locked against me, and I have been shut out!" ! 

At these words the women untied him and soothed his wounds; they apologized 
many times over; tears of earnestness came to their eyes. "You have been wronged, 
and we ask your forgiveness," they said. "But surely you will look on us with 
favor when we tell you that this garden is a paradise and that beautiful maidens 
gather here, to dance and sing. You shall see all the maidens, and you shall 
choose one for your own." 

Then the young man was taken to a secret attic room. Through a chink in 
the wall he could look down into the garden. In the middle of the garden there 
was a marble pool, gleaming with clear blue water, and in this water many 
maidens bathed. Around the pool, among the trees and flowers, many more 
maidens frolicked and danced and sweetly sang to the music of a harp. The young 
man nearly fainted with desire, and thought that surely these maidens were the 
. most beautiful in all the world. “Each is more lovely than the other. Yet I must 
choose only one, when I would gladly have them all!” | 

For many hours the young man agonized, enchanted first by this maiden's 
blue eyes, then that maiden's golden hair, then the slim waist of a third, until at 
last his choice was made. The two women returned to the secret room, and the 
young man told them that he wished the harp-player for his very own. She was 
brought to him, and the two women withdrew. Such was her beauty that the 
young man wept with joy. 

But quickly his tears became a rapturous side The maiden eagerly put out her 
hands to him, and he went to embrace her. And no sooner had he taken her into 
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his arms than the floor of the secret room gave way. With a fearful crash the lovers 
. fell, amazingly unhurt, onto the grass below. ۱ 

"Do not despair, my love!” cried the young man. He led his maiden to a 
tree, and they climbed to a place where two branches met. “These boughs are 
thick and strong," he said. "Fear not, my love, for here shall we be safe." 

The maiden eagerly put out her hands to him, and he went to embrace her. 

But again, as soon as he had taken her into his arms, one of the branches cracked, 
for a rodent had been gnawing at it, , and the lovers were thrown, unhurt, upon 
the grass below. 
"Do not despair, my love!" cried the young man, and he led his maiden to a 
. corner of the garden. All around were trees and flowering vines; roses showered 
| their white petals on the grass. "Let us make our bed of these rose petals,” he 
said. “Fear not, my love, for nothing can disturb us here.” 

. Then did the maiden eagerly put out her hands to him, and he went to embrace 
her. But no sooner had he taken her into his arms, than a family of foxes came 
running through the vines, pursued by a ferocious wolf. Trembling with fear, 
the lovers fled to the far end of the garden. The young man took his maiden 
into his arms. "Fear not,” he said. “We will have time enough to know the joys 
of love, once we are wed. For surely the unsteady floor and the gnawing rodent 
and the snarling wolf are signs from God that I should take you as my wife." 

And thus a wedding feast was set in the beautiful garden, and the maidens 
danced and sang before the young man and his bride. Forever after they lived 
happily, and every week they retired to the garden, to sit beneath a tree, and 
savor the fragrance of the roses, and talk of love. | 


So ended the tale of the Persian princess, and the king was well pleased. "For 
a story I pleaded, my love,” he said. "And yours was a story to make me wish the - 
day oflove would never end, that I might hear you tell your tale again and again." 
And thus, with an embrace, they drifted into sleep. 

But all too soon the eighth day dawned, and Bahram Gur arose and returned to 
his own chamber. Beautiful were his seven brides, each in her own pavilion 
like a jewel in its own setting; indeed, more lovely were the seven princesses 
than their seven portraits, and their tales were the most wondrous that Bahram 
Gur had ever heard. All that day he thought upon his pleasures, until, at last, 
the sun descended from the sky, and rose again in all its golden glory. Then he 
turned once more to his royal duties. 

Now it was not long before a messenger arrived in the king's court bearing 
fearful news. The emperor of China had again amassed his forces, crossed the 
river Oxus, and invaded the land of Persia. He was pillaging the countryside 
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and laying waste many villages. At this news Bahram Gur became greatly 
alarmed. He ordered his army be made ready to march against the Chinese 
forces at the break of day, and he summoned his generals. But when they came - 
before him, he discovered that his army was weak and in disorder, and that there © 
was scarcely a coin in the royal treasury. “Surely this is the work of the grand 
vizier," he said, "for never have I trusted him." 

Indeed, the grand vizier was a powerful and cunning man, for while on one 
hand he bowed before the king and kissed his feet and spoke many flattering 
words, with the other he emptied the treasury, and he greedily collected bribes 
from all who wished a favor. There was no man in the city, from the richest 
merchant to the most humble camel-driver, who did not fill his purse. Indeed, 
all the nobles of Persia lived in dread of him. And so it was that when the king 
asked his nobles what they knew of the grand vizier, the nobles dared not speak 
against him. But Bahram Gur's suspicions continued to grow. 

Now it happened, one day, that the king sought respite from his cares by 
riding to the hunt. As the sky lightened with the rising of the sun, he rode into 
the desert, and there he chased wild asses until evening came. When at last he 
put down his bow and arrow, he thirsted greatly, for the sun's rays had been 
fierce. In the distance rose a thin stream of smoke, and Bahram Gur rode toward 
it. When he came near, he saw a fire burning brightly before a tent, around 
which were sheep. Nearby, hanging from the branch of a tree, was a dead dog. 

At the sound of hooves, an old shepherd came forth, and when the king 
asked for a drink, he brought him water. After he had drunk his fill, the king - 
asked the shepherd why the dog was hanging thus. "Know that I trusted this 
dog to watch my flock and was betrayed," the old man said. "This very dog 
became enamored of a she-wolf and allowed it to eat a sheep. Therefore I have 
killed my dog and hung him from a tree, although he was my friend." 

When he heard these words, Bahram Gur sighed. “So have I been betrayed.” 

The next day, the king summoned before him all the nobles and attendants of 
the court and with them the grand vizier. When they were all assembled, Bahram 
Gur spoke harshly; he called the grand vizier a traitor and a dog and, trembling 
with anger, ordered him thrown into prison. Then the king sent forth a procla- - 
. mation inviting all who had been wronged by the grand vizier to come to the 

-palace to seek redress. By the hundreds did the king’s subjects come forth, and 
out of all of them Bahram Gur chose seven to speak their complaints. As each 
man told his story, he was given just compensation. Finally, as punishment for 
- his treachery, the grand vizier was hung on a cross, like a thief. And with the 
traitor’s timely end came apologies from the Chinese emperor; peace and justice 
were restored and the country prospered once again. 

"E III 
Detail from MINIATURE I2 


Now that his kingdom was once again secure, the king rode to the desert, on 
. a hunting expedition. So swiftly did he ride that he left his companions far behind, 
as was his wont. Now it happened that a wild ass suddenly appeared before him. 

_ Thinking that the gur had come before him as a sign, the king followed the wild | 
ass, and it led him to a cave. The gur entered the cave, and the king followed 
into its dark depths. When the king’s companions arrived at the mouth of the 
cave in search of Bahram Gur, they could not find him. For many hours they 
searched, until the setting of the sun. And still they searched, until the sun rose 
.. and set again, but never did they see the king—that day or ever more. 
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square. Traditionally there are seven seas and seven 
climes or geographical areas. Each is characterized by 
special physical conditions associated with the Body of 
the Universe and special psychic conditions associated 
with the Universal Soul. Each clime is symbolized by a 


. planet which determines its color on earth by generating 


its own astral light. These colors are also expressed geo- 
metrically. Black, white, and sandalwood form a triangle: 
earthly sandalwood is the base, black the ascending side， 
and white the descending side. This triangle symbolizes 
body, spirit, and soul. The remaining four colors—red, 
yellow, green, and blue—constitute a square and repre- 
sent the active qualities of nature such as heat, cold, wet- 
ness, and dryness; the four directions; the four seasons of 
the year; and the life cycle from childhood to death. 

In "The Seven Princesses," the phantasmagoric move- 
ment of its hero, Bahram Gur, as he visits each princess, 
covers a symbolic path between black, or the hidden 
majesty of the Divine, and white, or purity and unity. 
The princesses and their pavilions are manifestations of 
specific planets, specific climes, colors, and days. The 
pavilions are domed, representing the structure of the 
heavens, the "heavenly bowl" or the “cosmic house,” 
as it is often called. Nizami illustrates the harmony of 
the universe, the affinity of the sacred and the profane, 
and the concordance of ancient and Islamic Iran. 

The number seven casts its magic spell throughout 
“The Seven Princesses.” In addition to.the seven prin- 
cesses, there are seven portraits; a seven-headed dragon; 
a merchant who thinks he is a master of the number 
seven, who claims to know the secrets of the universe; 
and seven men unjustly treated by an official in the court 
of Bahram Gur. In the story told by the sandalwood- 
robed princess, the two protagonists travel seven days 
across the desert; and in the story told by the white- 
robed princess, blood boils in the seven limbs of the body. 
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The Seven Princesses 


“The Seven Princesses” is the fourth and the most in- 
tricate poem of Nizami’s Khamseh. Unlike “Khosrow 
and Shirin,” it is not a tragedy but rather a bedazzling 
exploration of the pleasures of love. It fascinates as would 
a piece of jewelry made up of all the precious gems and 
brilliant metals the world has known. Though moral, 
for Nizami is always moral, it is one of the most iti- 
tensely erotic poems of Persian literature. 
_ At the same time it can be interpreted as mystical. 
Nizami is an enigmatic poet who does not draw a sharp 
line between the erotic and the mystical, and very often 
he uses one as an illustration of the other. This is one of 
. the facets of his personality that makes his writing so 
compelling. The seven stories told by the seven princes- 
ses can be interpreted as the seven stations of human 
life, or the seven aspects of human destiny, or the seven 
stages of the mystic way. In fact, the title of the story, 
which in Persian is “Haft Paykar,” can be translated as 
‘the "Seven Portraits," the "Seven Effigies," as well as 
the "Seven Princesses.” The poem is also known as the 
“Haft Gumbad” or the "Seven Domes.” 
In Islamic cosmology, the earth was placed in the 
' center of the seven planets: the moon, Mercury, Venus, 
the sun, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn. These were con- 
sidered agents of God, and in their motion influenced 


beings and events on earth. Nizami firmly believed as . 


well that the unity of the world could be perceived 
through arithmetical, geometrical, and musical relations. 


Numbers were the key to the one interconnected uni- 
verse; for through numbers multiplicity becomes unity 


and discordance, harmony. | 
Nizami used seven, the number that has always been 

preeminent among the people of the East, as the major 

motif of “The Seven Princesses.” In Islam, seven is 


called the first perfect number. Combined of three and . 


four, it is geometrically expressed as a triangle and a 


I am that vengeful lion, 
I am that mighty elephant, | 
I am that Bahram Gur, 
My patronymic is Bu Jabala. 
[The child of the mountain.] 


The ruins of the Khavarnaq palace, where Bahram 
supposedly was raised, are located in what was Mesopo- 
tamia and were famous in pre-Islamic times and during 
the Abbasid caliphate. In “The Seven Princesses,” 
Nizami says it was decorated with frescoes depicting 
Bahram’s hunting exploits and that the Greek architect 


who built it wanted to construct an edifice which would 


change its color seven times a day. However, because 
Bahram Gur was cast in the role of exemplar of chivalry 
and heroism, there is more legendary than factual data . 
existing about his reign and life. Even the accounts in the 
Compendium of History are shrouded by the veil of legend. 

Ferdowsi, who in his Shah-nameh devoted some 2,600 ` 
couplets to Bahram Gur, tells that astrologers convinced 
Yazdegerd to send his beloved infant son, Bahram, to . 
be raised at the royal court of Yemen. Four women, two 
Arab and two Persian, breast-fed the baby. At seven, 


. Bahram began his formal education. A year later, he was 


presented with two horses, and, at his own request, a 
female companion, the beautiful singer and harpist 
Azadeh. He fell in love with her and made her his con- 
stant companion, even while hunting. The scene of 
Bahram in the company of a girl musician was always a 
favorite among artists. From the fifth century on, that 
is, shortly after Bahram’s death, it was used as a decora- 
tive motif on gold and silver platters, and during the 
Islamic period it also appears on pottery, tiles, and in 
paintings. Azadeh is depicted as mounted on a camel ora 
horse carrying a lyre or a harp. Both Ferdowsi and 
Nizami would have been familiar with these artifacts. 

Later, Bahram Gur returned to Persia, placated his 
inimical nobles, ascended his rightful throne, and fought 
against the Chinese—the catch-all name used for any 
invader from Central Asia; in the fifth century A. p. they 
were the Hephthalites. He married many wives; once 
while warring in India, he acquired the daughter of a . 
rajah for his wife through his artfully displayed hunting . 
skills. She is believed to be the prototype for Princess 
Furak of the black pavilion. 

In "The Seven Princesses” Nizami, using the great his- 


Completed in the year 593 A.H./[1197 A.D., "The 
Seven Princesses" was commissioned by and dedicated 
to the Seljug prince of Maragheh, Ala al-Din Kurp 
Arsalan. The prince allowed the already famous Nizami 
a free hand in choosing his theme. Under the influence 
of Ferdowsi’s Shah-nameh, which he ardently admired, 
Nizami chose an historical figure for his hero, the 
Sasanian emperor Varahran/VahramV, known in Islamic 
history and legend as Bahram Gur, the “wild ass" or 
"the hunter of wild asses’ د‎ favorite sport of Persian 
kings, for the beasts are clever, swift, and beautiful as 
well as strong. According to reliable data, Bahram was 
. raised at the Arab court of Hira, the capital of a small 
Lakhmid kingdom, situated on the Euphrates and owing 
allegiance to the Sasanians. Emulating Ferdowsi, Nizami 
changed the geographic region where Bahram was 
. raised from Hira to Yemen; it was not until the reign 
of Khosrow I, more than one hundred years after 
Bahram’s death, that the conquest of Yemen by the 
Sasanians took place. This conquest is alluded to in the 
Koran, the holy book of the Muslims which also may 
have inspired Nizami to make this change. 

Bahram’s father, Yazdegerd I, was probably murdered 
jn 420 A.D. by his nobles, who attempted to place an 


obscure line of Sasanian royalty on the throne. Bahram, — 


with the help of his Arab friends, overthrew the usurper 
and ruled until 438 a.p. Almost immediately, as was 
typical when a strong king wrested power from the 
feudal lords, there grew up a host of legends glorifying 
his character and prowess. The Near and Middle Eastern 


people like their rulers to be mighty, rich, and hand- 


some. ۱ 

During his reign, Bahram Gur tried to unify the 
Persian aristocracy. The Byzantines were encroaching 
on the northwestern border, and along its northeastern 
frontier, Persia was threatened by fierce nomadic tribes. 
. Bahram Gur gained popular support by containing these 
enemies and through tax reforms, spectacular love af- 
fairs, and daring in the hunt. He also excelled as a con- 
noisseur of the arts. He was dedicated to music and 
brought musicians from India who were, according to 
some tradition, the ancestors of the European gypsies. 
Both the Tazkerehs and popular stories celebrate Bahram 
as the first Persian poet; he is said to be the author of 
the following verses: 
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other on succeeding days of the week, loving each and 
enthralled by each. There are stories within stories with- 
in stories, playing sensually on all the perceptions. The 
colors and ornamentation of the pavilions, the associated 
colors of the garments, the sparkling jewels of Bahram 
and the princesses appeal to the visual instincts. The con- 
tinuous background music pleases the ear. The musky 
perfumes and the pungent incense excite the olfactory 
nerves. Taste is aroused by mellow wines and exotic 
foods, and touch by the finest silks and brocades. All 
these serve as aphrodisiacs, stimulating sensual desire. 


. But Nizami, always true to moderation, tempers the 


erotic with restraint and hedonistic pleasure with re- 
sponsibility to affairs of state. In spite of his delight in 
fabricating a myriad of tantalizing scenes and metaphors, 
the essence of the masnavi is that the physical passions 
are most preciously enjoyed when set in a context of 


. virtue, simplicity, and kindness. 


“The Seven Princesses" is written in the graceful 
khafif hexameter which scans as follows: 
-—0-—/o-U-/ou-/-u-- /o-u- /oo-/ 
Khafif means “the light one" and is very often used in 
masnavis. The poem is estimated to contain from 4,637 to 
5,136 couplets. ۱ 

J. Rypka, in his chapter on poets and prose writers in 
“In the tales of the 
seven princesses, Nizami's narrative art reaches the > 
highest degree of perfection he ever attained. The most 
varied aspects of love are brilliantly conveyed, always 
with a profound moral basis. In his description of pas- 
sion, Nizami commands the whole range from the 
utmost delicacy to the most extreme violence.” 

The reader of “The Seven Princesses” 
extrasensory impression that he is not only following the 


receives the 


magic pen of a master poet gifted in the use of exquisitely 
formal language, but also a superb visual artist who 
works, though invisibly, within the reader’s mind as he 
moves from story to story. He is enchanted by words 
that turn into living colors and shapes and is carried 
above and beyond the restrictions mere language im- 
poses. This is the supreme power of a truly universal poet. 
Thus has the great Nizami mesmerized his readers 
throughout the centuries. - 


1. The Cambridge History of Iran (Cambridge University Press, ۱ 
1968), vol. 5, p. 582. 
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"The Cambridge History of Iran, states, 


. torian Tabari (Bal‘ami, his Persian translator and adap- 
tor), and the oral tradition so popular among the people 
of the Caucasus as well as Ferdowsi as his sources, wove 
a poetic fabric of fabulous complexity and beauty. It 
is a treasure trove of Islamic stories. The history-legend 
of Bahram Gur is its framework, and both the intro- 
duction and the epilogue are devoted to it. They over- 
flow with brilliant dramatic contrasts: the stars govern 
and so does individual will and ingenuity; the purity 


of desert life redeems the dissolution of the extravagant | 


court; justice reigns and then is abandoned through 
negligence; but courage overcomes treachery, and jest, 
arrogance. All the frailties and strengths of human na- 
ture are illuminated by colorful stories and parables in 
this elaborate stage set. 

' The Fetneh story is an example; it is placed in the 
introduction and serves as an appetizer, anticipating the 
even more fascinating stories of the seven princesses. 
Fetneh, or Mischief, is based on the figure of Azadeh 
the harpist. In Ferdowsi, her story is related as follows: 
Once while hunting game, Azadeh asked Bahram to 
make a female gazelle into a male, a male into a female, 
and to pin with one arrow the leg of a gazelle to its 
ear. With a two-headed arrow, Bahram cut off the 
horns of a male gazelle, making it resemble a female. 
The double arrow then flew into a female gazelle’s head 
and, impaled there, appeared to be horns. Instead of 
being impressed with this feat, Azadeh taunted Bahram; 
she suspected that he was assisted by demons. Enraged, 
Bahram threw Azadeh to the ground and trampled her 
to death under the hooves of his camel. Nizami changes 
and expands this account, giving it far greater psycho- 
logical depth. Instead of being viciously killed by 
Bahram’s mount, she is given over to Bahram’s officer 


to be put to death. She persuades her executioner to- 


spare her life for their mutual good and continues to 
tease Bahram, until he finally accepts her on her own 
terms. Fetneh is perhaps the most strong-minded, ingê 
nious, and playful of Nizami’s women. 

But it is in the main body of “The Seven Princesses” 
that Nizami’s full creative powers come into play. It is 
made up of the stories told by the seven princesses to 
enchant Bahram Gur. Each has been installed in her own 
paradisial pavilion in a specially built seven-domed 
palace near to his own. Bahram passes from one to an- 


